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IV.— A WITTICISM OF ASINIUS POLLIO. 

The earliest mention of Asinius Pollio is found in the 
twelfth poem of Catullus, where in contrast to the tasteless 
practical joking of his brother, Asinius Marrucinus, he is 
called leporum disertus puer ac facetiarum. But the pleasant 
humor of the youth became with years a mordant wit which 
spared no one. In the literary memoirs of the elder Seneca 
he appears as a critic of the ineptitudes and extravagances of 
the declaimers. A phrase of declamatory sensationalism by 
Q. Haterius, we are told, 1 yielded magnam materiam Pollionis 
Asinii iocis, and again, 2 apropos of a pseudo-pathetic utterance 
of one Triarius, hoc belle deridebat Asinius Pollio. Asinius 
was a notorious carper in matters of literary style, and it was 
with him doubtless a matter of temperament, but partly also of 
principle — as of one holding with fervor a well defined point 
of view from which he judged all that was divergent. Seneca 
speaks of his criticism as rigorous, harsh, and angry — strictum 
et asperum et nimis iratum indicium. 3 That it was used 
wholesomely enough on the celebrities of the rhetorical schools 
we may believe, but it did not spare the greatest of his con- 
temporaries. His criticisms upon Caesar and Sallust we may 
pass over, but I would pause a moment to consider his censure 
of Cicero. It is reported by Quintilian, who referring to 
Brutus and Calvus as critics of Cicero names also the Asinii, 
father and son, qui vitia orationis eius etiam inimice pluribus 
locis insequuntur* The point of view from which their criti- 
cism took its rise was that of a subtle purity of idiomatic and 
urbane usage, which they pursued with the fervor of a reli- 
gious cult. They aimed to create for Latin a standard of 
purity comparable to Atticism in Greek ; they were the cus- 
todians of its standards — verborum pensitatores subtilissimi, 
as Gellius says ; they were the initiates into sacred mysteries 

1 Controv. IV Praef. n. 2 Op. cit. II 3, 19. 

3 Op. cit. IV Praef. 3. 

4 Inst. Or. XII i, 22. Cf. Gellius XVII I, 1. 
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not vouchsafed to others. 1 For them Latinitas (or Latine 
loqui) was the supreme formulation of their creed and com- 
prehended all the refinements of faultless idiom based upon 
usage and theory. The pains which Calvus bestowed upon 
the attainment of this ideal are well known from Cicero's 
characterization; 2 Messala in the words of the elder Seneca 
was Latini sermonis (i. e. Latinitatis) observator diligentissi- 
mus f and of Pollio himself Quintilian says : summa diligentia, 
adeo ut quibusdam etiam nimia videatur.* 

It lies in the nature of things that rhetorical abundance and 
amplitude of style should be not only antipathic to the wor- 
shippers of a purity so strict and austere, but also that such a 
style should expose itself more often to the reproach of care- 
lessness or positive error. It is easy also to see how a supe- 
rior elegance should be felt to reside in language of restrained 
propriety as compared with figure, metaphor, and rhetorical 
exuberance generally. If Asinius found fault with the dic- 
tion of Cicero it is not strange that Livy furnished a mark for 
one of his shafts. The conditions of antipathy were present 
on other than stylistic grounds. As an historian Livy was in 
some degree at all events a rival of Asinius, and in the politi- 
cal partizanships which survived the civil wars, it is probable 
that they were arrayed on opposite sides. 

While I have now made it plain that I propose to speak of 
the Patavinity of Livy, let me hasten to disclaim any purpose 
of renewing the search for that mysterious quality. Balzac, 
the epistolographer and satirist of the early 17th century, 
created a type of learned futility who, amongst other achieve- 
ments of like character, professed to have found the secret of 
Livy's Patavinity, and Bernhardy speaks of the subject as one 
that has been pursued " bis zur Lacherlichkeit ". That in- 
quiry I shall not pursue, but even at the risk of involving my- 
self in the reproach of futility which attaches to the whole 
subject, I shall venture to advance some explanations which 
seem to me to cast light on the form and spirit of Pollio's 
dictum. 

'Quint. XII 10, 14. 2 Brutus 283. 'Seneca Controv. II 4, 8. 

4 X 1, 113. On the whole subject see the very interesting study of 
Professor C. N. Smiley " 'EMijckt/jos and Latinitas", Bulletin of the 
University of Wisconsin, No. 143 (1906). 
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Quintilian, who is our source of information, and the only 
one, advocating a definition of Latinitas not too restricted, 
refers to the censure which Lucilius had passed upon one 
Vettius for using words of Tuscan, Sabine, and Praenestine 
dialect, and adds, quemadmodum Pollio reprehendit in Livio 
Patavinitatem. 1 Again in illustration of the observation that 
the style of some writers or speakers was so carefully studied 
as to lose native color (multos invenies quos curiose potius 
loqui dixeris quam Latine), he tells the story of the market 
woman of Athens who detected the foreign birth of Theo- 
phrastus because his speech was nimis Attic e, and as a Roman 
illustration of the same sort of thing he adds, et in Tito Livio 
putat inesse Pollio Asinius quandam Patavinitatem. 2 The 
whole context, as well as the use of quandam, shows that 
Quintilian considered the criticism oversubtle, and was him- 
self ignorant of the quality which Pollio professed to find. 
He gives no clue to the place or connection in which the judg- 
ment was uttered, and one can only speculate whether it was 
based upon the private reading of Livy's history, upon im- 
pressions derived from a public recitation of some part of it, 
or upon rhetorical declamations of the kind which furnished 
recreation for even the most distinguished literary men of the 
time. The story of Theophrastus would also suggest that the 
quality criticised in Livy might have been one of pronuncia- 
tion rather than of style. It is worth while to keep the vari- 
ous possibilities in mind,* remembering that a judgment upon 
the style of Livy's history is only one of several alternatives. 

Livy, though not certainly a public teacher of rhetoric, was 
yet, like Asinius himself and most other literary men of the 
time, concerned with the theory and practice of rhetoric, and 
must have been a frequenter of the halls of declamation and 
recitation. His son-in-law, L. Magius, was a declaimer who 
had his following, 3 and some of the critical utterances of Livy 
which Seneca reports indicate a lively participation in the 
contemporary life of letters which centered in these schools. 
In some such connection an occasion may easily have been 
afforded to Asinius for his mysterious thrust. One's imagi- 
nation may be helped by an illustration, even though it have 

■•15,56. 2 VIIIi,3. 

" Seneca. Controv. X Praef. 2. 
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no direct bearing on our question. On one occasion at the 
house of Messala, Sextilius Ena, a Spanish poet, began a reci- 
tation on the death of Cicero with the verse, deflendus Cicero 
est Latiaeque silentia Linguae. Pollio Asinius, Seneca con- 
tinues, non aequo ammo tulit et ait : ' Messala, tu quid tibi 
liberum sit in domo tua videris ; ego istum auditurus non sum 
cui mutus videor ', atque ita consurrexit. 1 

But now to the Patavinity itself, which I shall endeavor to 
explain by another illustration drawn likewise from the enter- 
taining pages of Seneca's literary gossip. Porcius Latro was 
accounted one of the cleverest declaimers of the time. His 
oratory was florid, diffuse, and sententious. For us he is most 
intelligibly characterized by Seneca's assertion that Ovid was 
his ardent admirer, and transferred many of his sententiae to 
his own verse. A Spaniard by birth he had never overcome 
a certain vigorous roughness characteristic of Spanish speech 
— ilium fortem et agrestem et Hispanae consuetudinis morem 
non poterat dediscere. 2 He was in short the very type of 
stylist and speaker whom we should expect to find wholly an- 
tipathetic to elegant purists like Asinius and Messala. On one 
occasion, as Seneca records, 3 Messala heard him declaim, and 
replying (we may assume) to inquiries as to his impression he 
said with laconic brevity, sua lingua disertus — " eloquent, yes ; 
but in his own tongue ", thas is, not in Latin ; or as Seneca 
explains, ingenium illi concessit, sermonem obiecit. The shaft 
was keen and must have cut deep. Latro to whose ears it 
came did not acquiesce (non tulit hanc contumeliam), but 
took vengeance by such weapons as he commanded, viz. declam- 
atory replies to certain of his critic's speeches. 

The character of the witticism with which Messala pointed 
his judgment is familiar. It gives generously with one hand 
while it takes away mischievously or maliciously with the 
other. Probably some example of a similar kind will occur to 
every reader. Only recently I found a popular novelist praised 
for "her sublime, suburban style"; but English literature 
affords some more classical examples. In Henry the Fourth, 
part one, the scene may be recalled where the Welshman, 
Owen Glendower, with complacent satisfaction in his English 

1 Seneca, Suas. VI 27. 2 Controv, I. Praef. 16. 

3 Controv. II 4, 9. 
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eloquence, proclaims bombastically the portents observed at 
his nativity. Hotspur impatient at length breaks in : 

I think there is no man speaks better Welsh. 
I'll to dinner. 

Chaucer too in his description of the Prioresse may be sus- 
pected of a gentle malice : 

And Frensh she spak ful faire and fetisly, 
After the scole of Strattford atte Bowe. 
For Frensh of Paris was to her unknowe. 

But reverting to Latin once more, another example very simi- 
lar to Messala's reply is found in Seneca's satire on the death 
of Claudius. He describes the difficulty that was found in 
discovering an advocate to speak for the prince before Aeacus. 
At length one P. Petronius, an old companion presented him- 
self — Claudiana lingua disertus, "eloquent in the Claudian 
tongue ", that is, a stammerer. 

It was I suspect with satirical intention similar to these 
examples that Asinius praised the eloquence of Livy as Pata- 
vinitas, " purest Paduan ". The highest compliment that men 
of literary creed like Asinius or Messala could pay to any 
speaker or writer would have been to recognize that perfect 
mastery of native idiom which they called Latinitas. In place 
of this, with malicious wit and provoking assonance, Pollio's 
judgment was simply Patavinitas, as if to say lingua Patavina 
disertus — in brevity surpassing, but in spirit and intention 
exactly paralleling Messala's sua lingua disertus. As for the 
time or occasion of its utterance we know no more than be- 
fore, but our interpretation may justify a surmise: it savors 
of publicity, and its edge would have lost much of its keenness 
in any other form than immediate oral comment. It suggests 
scenery and a situation, of which, like the point of an epigram, 
it is the conclusion. 

The judgment of Asinius was contained in the one word 
Patavinitas. For his time and coterie it required no explan- 
ation. It was passed on as the bare verdict of the literary 
censor of the Augustan age to the time of Quintilian. 1 By 

'The use of the present tense (reprehendit, putat) would indicate 
that Quintilian drew from a literary source and not from oral tradi- 
tion or report. One would think naturally of some collection of clever 
sayings (urbane dicta) or biographical reminiscences. 
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him it was taken up merely as an illustration of extravagant 
sensibility, and so far as we can see without recognition of its 
satirical point. As for what may have lain behind it of real 
or imagined divergence from the subtle standards of Roman 
urbanitas it is idle for us to speculate. Quintilian did not 
know, and Pollio himself might have found it no easier to 
make specific defence of his judgment than Cicero does to 
define the elusive quality of urban speech. Qui est, inquit 
Brutus, iste tandem urbanitatis color? Nescio, inquam : tan- 
tum esse quendam scio. 1 The reproach of provincialism is of 
course common enough at all times. The chapter of the Bru- 
tus just cited deals with it at some length. Elsewhere in the 
same work Cicero refers to two brothers oppidano quodam 
genere dicendi, who nevertheless attained to some distinction. 
Of the same character is Seneca's designation of a certain 
Catius Crispus as municipalis orator or declamator. We can- 
not therefore pass beyond the obvious fact that Asinius called 
the style or speech of Livy provincial. But, in place of a 
prosaic or matter of fact statement of this impression, the 
judgment was conveyed, in accordance with the character of 
the critic, in a single word of pungent wit. 

G. L. Hendrickson. 
1 Brutus 171. 



